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BOYS’ TOWN 

Bold and successful experiment 
for young Australians 

One of the great films of the late 1930’s was Boys’ Town, 
which was based on the work of Father Edward J. 
Flanagan, founder of a self-supporting community of boys 
in the State of Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Shown in Australia, this American film was the inspiration 
of a bold and successful experiment which has affected the 
lives of some 2000 young Australians, and which demon¬ 
strates in a striking way the influence of films. 





New boat for Paris 

The passenger boats on the Seine in Paris are known the 
world over. The newest addition, Le Coolie d’eau—the 
water coach—is seen here passing the Notre Dame on 
the lie de la Cite. 

ONE GRAIN OF WHEAT 

Discovery of young Soviet naturalists 


A group of young Soviet natura¬ 
lists, /walking on the 7000-foot 
slopes of the Chatkal range in 
Asiatic. Russia seven years ago, 
came upon an ear of wild wheat 
containing just three grains. Sur¬ 
prised ; to find wheat growing on 
suchiVppor soil in such a harsh 
climate, they carefully wrapped 
the three grains in separate pieces 
of paper and placed them in a 
haversack. 

But when they got home to 
Tashkent, in the Soviet Republic 
of Uzbekistan, they found to their 
dismay that only one of the three 
grains was left. This they planted 
carefully in the experimental plot 
belonging to their club—the 
Young Naturalists. 

This single seed grew, and when 
4 hi harvest came they gathered 


100 grains from it. Selecting the 
best 28 of these, they planted again 
when Spring came round, repeat¬ 
ing the process year by year, select¬ 
ing only the best grains for re¬ 
planting. 

They have found that the grain 
from the mountain resists drought, 
gives a high yield, and ripens 
nearly a fortnight before other 
Central Asian varieties. 

The seed has now been planted 
on a big plot, and the harvest is 
anxiously awaited. 

In the meantime, they have been 
invited to give their new wheat a 
name. They have chosen Yun- 
natka- Uzbekistana, which means 
“Young Naturalist of Uzbekistan.” 
By this name it will soon be known 
to farmers in many parts of Cen¬ 
tral Russia. 


TOAD IN THE CANE 

Giant toads, brought from 
Hawaii about 20 years ago, have 
proved a blessing to sugar cane 
growers in Australia. 

Although introduced to destroy 
the cane beetle, the toads have 
also proved effective against many 
other pests; the recent record 
crop is believed to be largely due 
to them. 

The toad (bufo marinus) is 
about six inches long. It is unable 
to climb, but it can hop to a 
height of two feet. Ordinarily 
harmless, it exudes a poison from 
glands behind its eyes when pro¬ 
voked. 

SPARROW JX A TANGLE 

Jn his garden at Mundford, Nor¬ 
folk, Mr. R. Graves recently’found 
a sparrow in great difficulties.. 

A length of wool which it had 
taken for nest building had become 
caught in a bush, and in attempt¬ 
ing to free the wool, the bird itself 
became entangled so firmly that it 
could hardly move. 

It took ten minutes to unravel 
the sparrow, which then flew away 
none the worse for its experience. 


Tn Australia the film was seen by 
a priest. Father T. V. Dunlea, 
and his life-long friend, Mr. 
George Nathan. So impressed 
were they with the ideals and 
principles of the Boys’ Town in 
America that they resolved there 
and then to repeat the experiment 
in Sydney. 

Within a year, having found 
many willing helpers, they started 
their Australian Boys’iTown. Now, 
after 16 years of hard pioneering, 
the town covers 200 acres at 
Engadine, on the outskirts of 
Sydney. Some 2000 young Aus¬ 
tralians have made it their step¬ 
ping stone to a successful career. 
One is a leading surgeon, and 
another is a member of the Aus¬ 
tralian Parliament. 

BOY OFFICIALS 

The community is run by 100 
boys .between nine and fifteen, and 
as they leave others come to take 
their places. Mostly they are lads 
from broken homes, who if they 
were not thus helped might lose 
heart in their bewildered world and 
possibly drift into crime. 

Every citizen of Boys’ Town 
lives in one of four “suburbs,” 
which is administered by a mayor, 
aldermen, and other officials—all 
boys—elected by the boys them¬ 
selves. The lads quickly learn the 
principle of the democratic vote, 
and twice a year each boy has the 


chance of standing for office. These 
elected representatives administer 
justice through a regular Court of 
Petty Session's. 

Freedom is the keynote of Boys’ 
Town: freedom of worship; free¬ 
dom to build healthy bodies in the 
gymnasium and at organised sport; 
freedom to develop healthy minds 
in the classroom; freedom to 
choose a career. 

LEARNING A TRADE 

Boys’ Town asks of its citizens 
only that they shall live by its laws 
and learn a trade or profession 
that they can follow when the time 
comes for them to leave. The 
Town has its own fully equipped 
bakery school, presented by the 
Bakers, Pastrycooks, and Allied 
Trades Industry of Australia. It 
has a butchery school, presented 
by the meat trade, and there are 
also wood-turning and bootmaking 
classes, book-keeping and lan¬ 
guage lessons, and cultural and 
artistic activities. 

Both Father Dunlea and Mr. 
Nathan have retired now. But they 
still take a great interest in the 
young community which they 
founded. They have done a fine 
job: Many lads denied a fair start 
in life have here prepared them¬ 
selves to become useful citizens 
and take their rightful place in the 
great Australian Commonwealth. 
And the good work goes on! 



Thrills without danger 

Six-year-old Rolian McCormick races round the lawn of his 
home at Flax Bourton, Somerset, hut the safety controls are 
held by his father. The car is driven by a small petrol engine. 
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Championship check 

Checking the scores at the Grand National Archery Society’s 
championships held recently at Worcester College, Oxford. 


EDINBURGH’S TENTH 
FESTIVAL 


*J*his year's Edinburgh Festival begins next Sunday, when the 
Queen herself is due to arrive for a two-day visit. It will 
be the tenth of the Scottish Capital’s yearly offerings of superb 
music, drama, opera, and ballet, and to mark the occasion 
Sir Arthur Bliss, Master of the Queen’s Musick, has written 
a new overture called Edinburgh. 


Although only ten years old, the 
Edinburgh Festival has become 
perhaps the most important event 
of its kind in the world. Last year 
it had nearly 85,000 visitors, and 
over 27,000 of them came from 
overseas countries, proof that what 
began as an artistic venture now 
has an important place in Britain’s 
tourist industry] 

The Festival’s popularity is due 
chiefly to the first-class entertain¬ 
ment provided, j But novelty plays 
a big part. This year, for example, 
a fascinating “ first-time-ever ” is 
the Ram Gopal Indian Ballet, 
which will perform The Legend 
of the Taj Mahal. The first full- 
length ballet ever produced by 
Indian dancers] it has a famous 
love-story as its theme, set against 
the background of India’s most 
beautiful building. 


Symphony Orchestra, to which we 
refer on page 4. 

Canada’s first contribution, cer¬ 
tain to have a hearty welcome, will 
be the Stratford (Ontario) Festival 
Company’s production of Shakes¬ 
peare’s Henry V on the apron stage 
of Edinburgh’s Assembly Hall. 

The organisers of the Edinburgh 
Festival have indeed cast their net 
far and wide, but Scotland herself 
is far from taking a back seat at 
this gathering of international 
talent. Among her own excellent 
items will be a show called 
Pleasure of Scotland, with Scots 
fiddlers, dancers, and singers pre¬ 
senting a merry fast-moving revue. 
And, of course, there will' be the 
never-failing thrill of the Search¬ 
light Tattoo, with massed pipers 
and drums on the Edinburgh 
Castle Esplanade. 


FEAST OF MUSIC 
There will also be two entirely 
new productions of Pirandello 
plays by the Piccolo Teatro of 
Milan. These are said by the 
Italian director to be “homage to 
Edinburgh.” From Hamburg 
come two operas never staged 
before in Britain—Oedipus Rex, 
and Mavra by Stravinsky. 


The great feast of music pro¬ 
vided during the Festival will in¬ 
clude three concerts by the Vienna 
Hofmusikkapelle, also in Britain 
for the first time. A combination 
of the Vienna Boys’ Choir and 
members of the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus j and Orchestra, it 
has traditions ; going back more 
than 450 years. Schubert once 
sang in the Boys’ Choir. Music- 
lovers will also |be able to listen to 
performances by several famous 
orchestras, including the Boston 


These are but a few of the 
delights awaiting “Auld Reekie’s” 
many guests. We can be quite sure 
that when the Festival ends on 
September 8, everyone will go 
home with entrancing memories of 
their visit to beautiful Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND’S INDEPENDENCE 

The Declaration of Scotland’s 
Independence by King Robert 
Bruce and his nobles in 1320 is 
being re-enacted this year in the 
pageant at Arbroath Abbey. 

Amid the ruins of the 12th-cen¬ 
tury abbey, floodlit performances 
of this historic occasion in its 
annals are being given every even¬ 
ing from the 22nd to the 26th of. 
August, and there will also be a 
daylight performance on the 25th. 
Many thousands of visitors from 
Britain and overseas are expected. 
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News from Everywhere 


Canadian 

holiday 

This account of summer holi¬ 
days in Canada has come to us 
from a reader far away ill 
Quebec Province. The holidays 
she describes are rather different 
from those we are used to, but 
they sound delightful none the 
less. 

Looking at a picture in an 
English magazine of summer holi¬ 
day crowds on the beach at 
Blackpool, I recalled rather wist¬ 
fully the happy summer holidays 
that I, with my family, used to 
spend on the English coast. Eleven 
years ago I came out to Canada, 
settling in a region far from the 
sea. Where we live there is 
nothing like the English seaside 
holiday; many Canadians who live 
far from the coasts have never 
seen the sea! 

LONG HEATWAVES 

We do have summer holidays, 
of course. But our summer is hot¬ 
ter than yours, and we have weeks 
of 90 to 100 degrees in the shade 
without a break. The townsfolk 
travel by car to the country or to 
the mountain lakes each week¬ 
end to enjoy the open air. Many 
families build or rent log cabins 
beside some pretty lake, and these 
they fit up with beds, dishes, and 
all the equipment, often including 
electricity, needed for a pleasant 
sojourn of two or three months. 
Here mother and the- children 
spend gloriously carefree days, 
swimming, boating, basking in the 
sun beside the water; and father, 
who must go back to work in the 
city after a fortnight, comes out 
again each weekend. 

Even if the parents cannot 
manage to get out to a lake or to 
the country during the stifling 
summer months, they usually send 
the children away to relatives 
living out of town for at least a 
month. 

MONTHS OF CAMPING 

Menfolk and the bigger boys 
sometimes go up north into the 
wild, less populous country, for a 
month or two of camping and. 
fishing among the lakes and the 
vast forests. 

A great many tourists drive 
through our beautiful Eastern 
Townships region from the United 
States, across the “line” dividing 
our two countries. They come 
right through the province of 
the French-speaking Canadians 
(Quebec) up into Gaspe, where 
there is a rocky and wildly pic¬ 
turesque peninsula. Here they 
can still see the countryfolk, sit¬ 
ting spinning outside their cot¬ 
tages, or the men making pottery 
or carving wooden bowls and 
figures, just as their ancestors did 
200 years ago. 


SNAKE IN THE BOX 

A boy dropped a box at Lon¬ 
don’s Victoria Station the other 
day, and out of it came a snake 
two feet long. Nervous ladies let 
out some ear-piercing screams, but 
the boy calmly went after his 
harmless grass snake, gently re¬ 
turned it to its companions in the 
box, and went smiiingly on his 
way. 


A bid of 2s. at a Doncaster auc¬ 
tion bought one of the earliest 
sewing-machines ever made. It 
was built in 1860 at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Nearly 20.000 Bibles are to be 
presented to Monmouthshire’s 
secondary and senior primary 
schoolchildren. 

Not'one piece was broken when 
a van loaded with crockery over¬ 
turned in a ditch in North Devon. 

NEW FIVERS 

Britain is to have a new-style 
£5 note. It will be coloured and 
not much larger than our £1 note. 

An American is planning to 
build two 90.000-ton Atlantic 
liners, each able to carry 6000 
passengers. 

A dispute between France and 
Greece which has lasted 40 years 
has just been settled by the Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. Hav¬ 
ing nationalised lighthouses which 
had been owned by a French com¬ 
pany, Greece must pay France 
some £23,000 compensation. 

AUSTRALIAN TV 

Australia now has television. 
Commercial stations in Sydney 
and Melbourne have begun test 
transmissions, and are expected to 
be in operation before the'Olympic 
Games in November. 

British European Airways has 
just celebrated its 10th anniver¬ 
sary. Since it began, revenue has 
increased from £2,500,000 to 
£22,500,000, and the number of 

passengers carried annually has 
risen from 266,000 to 2,330,000. 


Many Happy Returns 



Greetings to Princess Anne, who 
celebrates her sixth birthday on 
August 15 


The international power-driven 
model aircraft championships held 
recently at Cranfield, Bedford¬ 
shire, were won by Britain, with 
the United States second. 

The dresses worn by two sisters 
for their wedding at Sherburn 
Hill, near Durham, were designed 
and made by their father. 

RAILWAY BIRTHDAY 

The 100th birthday of Surrey’s 
Purley to Caterham branch line 
was celebrated by the running of 
a special train, hauled by an 
80-year-old shunting engine. 

The 486-ton Norwegian motor 
vessel Jopeter was abandoned a 
year ago when she was thought 
to be sinking. Now she has been 
found afloat off the coast of 
Greenland. 

A plane that can fly as slowly 
as 27 m.p.h. has been demon¬ 
strated at Ottawa, Canada. 



Guarding the bookstall 

The heavily-armed guard and his faitlifid dog watch the 
family bookstall in a Buenos Aires street. But no bandits 
are really expected to disturb their peace. 
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Gold medallist 

The gold medal for nursing 
efficiency at the St. John’s Hos¬ 
pital in Lewisham, London, was 
won this year by Nurse Vera 
Laplace. She came to this 
country four years ago from the 
^Leeward Islands in the British 
West Indies. 

5000 YEARSOF FABRICS 

Mr. Frank Atkinson, director of 
Halifax Museums, is inviting tex¬ 
tile students to visit Langfield 
Museum which has one of the 
finest textile and costume collec¬ 
tions in the North of England. 

For over twelve months the 
museum staff has been sorting and 
indexing more than 2000 pieces of 
fabric. Assembled during the past 
60 years, the collection (with a 
reference library) is now available 
for study and research. World¬ 
wide in scope, it covers some 
5000 years—from Ancient Egypt 
to the present day. 


CRUSADER AGAINST CRUELTY 

Australian animals have lost a 
great friend with the death of Mrs. 
Lort Smith. 

For 70 years she crusaded for a 
better deal to pets and animals, 
travelling three times around the 
world to study conditions for 
animals in other countries. Dur¬ 
ing the terrible Victorian bush fires 
of 1939 she worked ceaselessly to 
sec that supplies of food were sent 
for all animals. 


A TOWN CALLED 
KATHLEEN MARY 

Australia’s newest town is the 
one now being built near Mount 
Isa, in north-west Queensland, 
where an important field of 
uranium deposits is being de¬ 
veloped by a British firm. Planned 
for the workers and their families, 
the town will be called Kathleen 
Mary, taking its name from the 
site of the uranium deposits, long 
known as the Kathleen Mary dis¬ 
trict. 

RELAX IN*THIS WAY 

Archery is increasing rapidly in 
Britain. Mr. Jack Flinton, the 
national flight champion, said 
recently that since the war the 
number of archers in this country 
has risen from about 500 to over 
10 , 000 . 

Archery, according to Mr. Flin¬ 
ton, is the perfect relaxation; and 
an ideal recreation for the not-so- 
robust. 
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SPARE PARTS BY WIRELESS ? 


Most people think that electronic 
computors—or electronic “brains,” 
as they are popularly called—are 
useful only for doing complicated 
mathematical calculations. But 
this is not so. They are also used 
for the automatic control of 
machinery. 

The electronic brain is given its 
“instructions” in the form of tiny 
electrical currents or impulses. 
Assuming that these are given cor¬ 
rectly, and that nothing goes wrong 
with the apparatus, it will perform 
its task unerringly. This is the 
basis of “automation.” 

This suggests (writes a scientific 
correspondent) the possibility of 
“sending” spare parts or other 
engineering products by radio. An 
electronic computor in England 
would be given its instructions, 
which would be radioed to, say, 
Australia. There they would be 
received by another electronic 
brain, which would control the 
machinery to make the required 


articles. Human intervention is 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 

If this sounds rather far-fetched, 
it should be realised that the idea 
is not so novel as it seems. It is, 
after all, nothing more than an ex¬ 
tension of the principle which 
operates the tape machine or tele¬ 
printer. In this, telegraphic or 
radio messages are “fed” into the 
machine, which prints them on a 
paper tape. 

The new apparatus, which is so 
far only an idea, would produce 
actual goods instead of typewritten 
messages. 

MASTER CHRISTIAN 

Master Fletcher Christian, of 
Pitcairn Island, whose famous 
namesake led the mutiny of the 
Bounty in 1789, recently saved two 
17-year-old girls from drowning. 

For his bravery this young 
Christian—he is only 14—has been 
presented with a certificate from 
the Royal Humane Society. 


FOOD FIT FOR ATHLETES 


An astonishing variety of food 
will be served to our athletes 
while they are in Melbourne for 
-the Olympic Games. On their menu 
will be kangaroo-tail soup, flat- 
heads and flounders, paw-paws, 
and passion fruit—all much 
favoured by Australians. For 
those who want to be reminded of 
home there will be steak and 
onions, and the British team’s 
secretary has been asked what 
kind of cheese they prefer, what 
are their daily requirements in 
tomato juice, and how they like 
their fish and chips cooked. 

Altogether a choice of nearly 100 
dishes will be provided for British 
and American athletes. The Mel¬ 
bourne Olympic authorities have 
also worked out eleven different 


menus for athletes of other coun¬ 
tries. Competitors will certainly 
not be able to blame their diet for 
any lack of success. 

The British team will fly to Aus¬ 
tralia in Britannias and Super- 
Constellations, and at the Olympic 
village there will be a charge of 
£2 16s. a day, a sum which includes 
accommodation, food, and trans¬ 
port to the Stadium. 

OLYMPIC FLOWERS 

Melbourne's Botanic Gardens, 
among the most famous in the 
British Commonwealth, will be a 
blaze of colour during the Olympic 
Games. Some 40,000 seedlings are 
to be planted shortly so that they 
will bloom during the November 
Games. 


YOUNG HEROINE 
OF LEEDS 

A very small girl had tea with 
the Lord Mayor of Leeds the other 
day. She was eight-year-old 
Doreen Melia, who had just been 
presented with a certificate from 
the Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire. 

The great occasion was the 
sequel to a brave action by Doreen 
last November, when the clothes 
of her six-year-old brother Dennis 
caught fire. Doreen did not panic; 
she seized a washing-up basin full 
of water and threw it over Dennis, 
burning her hands slightly in doing 
so. At the presentation the Lord 
Mayor of Leeds told Doreen how 
proud of her everyone was. 


GRAND OLD MAN 
OF HOLLYWOOD 

Directing and producing films 
for 43 years, that is the record of 
Cecil B. deMille, the great man 
of Hollywood, who has just cele¬ 
brated his 75th birthday. 

He produced his first full-length 
feature in 1913. Since then he has 
been responsible for 70 more pic¬ 
tures, and on each one he has 
lavished his care down to the 
smallest detail. His latest, and for 
him his greatest, is The Ten Com¬ 
mandments, which is to open in 
America next November. 

Mr. Motion Pictures, as the 
Hollywood folk cal! him, has no 
thought of retiring. He loves his 
work, and spends hours at it every 
day. 


Twelfth Night 
in a 
London 
Park 


Rosemary Wallace as Olivia and Patricia Kneale as Viola 
rehearse Twelfth Night at the Regent’s Park Open Air 
Theatre in Loudon. The last performance of this play will 
be on August 18. 


attention all 

ENERGY 4 SPENDERS; 


Here’s how 

Trevor Bailey 

keeps up his energy ... 


You may not be a test cricketer. But what¬ 
ever you’re doing - swimming, tennis, cycling, 
even walking - you’re still using up plenty of 
energy. And if you’re like Trevor Bailey and lots 
of other famous sportsmen, you’ll replace 
your lost energy with Lucozade. This 
spariding, refreshing drink contains glucose, 
one of the best of all sources of energy. 

Drink plenty of Lucozade - that’s 
the way to keep full of energy! 


LUCOZADE 

t/ie spark//h<? q/acose drink 


REPLACES LOST ENERGY 
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RADIO AND TV 





EVERYONE WILL BE AT 
THE RADIO SHOW 


J]ven for people who cannot get 
to London, the Radio Show at 
Earl’s CourtJ from next Wednes¬ 
day, August 22, to September 1, is 
one of the year’s big events. No 
one with a radio or T V set can 
miss its impact. Television and 
sound radio tours of the exhibition 
itself, plus entertainment broad¬ 
casts in sound and vision from the 
specially erected studios, will bring 
the Show into almost every home. 

In view of the fact that Indepen¬ 
dent TV has now been in opera¬ 
tion for nearly a year, it is rather 
surprising that no commercial pro¬ 
grammes are being broadcast from 
Earl’s Court. ! At Television House 
I was told by both Associated-Re¬ 
diffusion and Associated Television 
that neither company had had the 
time to prepare a special TV 
studio. There will be an IT V 
stand at the jShow where visitors 
can meet their favourite stars. 

The BBC, as usual, will be 
making a big contribution with 
shows broadcast and televised 
from its own exhibition studio 
and outside broadcast presentations 
in a turfed arena with a complete 
mobile T V unit. 

A maze for children will be one 
of the special features in the 
B B C’s permanent display. Inside 
the maze—once you discover your 
way in—you will find exhibits from 
Children’s T [V and sound radio 
Children’s Hour, as well as a space 
port made by! young viewers. 


Four domes of sound suspended 
at head height will be another 
novelty in the display. In one 
dome you will hear Children’s 
Hour greetings from the various 
Regions; in another, bird songs 
and the roar of ocean breakers; in 
a third a babel of 43 languages re¬ 
presenting the B B C’s overseas 
services; and, in the fourth, mes¬ 
sages from BBC foreign corres¬ 
pondents. 

The exhibit will also include a 
cinema showing a new film about 
the T V service in the past ten 
years, and a theatre for demon¬ 
strating V H F interference-free 
' reception. 

Among the Arenascope pro¬ 
grammes televised in the first week 
will be a special Children’s Show 
on the Thursday afternoon, and— 
on Saturday—displays by various 
youth organisations. Eric Sykes’ 
Pantomania is the star entertain¬ 
ment on the opening night from 
the BBC Exhibition Studio. 

In the Radio Show itself all the 
latest radio and T V receivers will 
be on view. Perhaps the most ex¬ 
citing of the electronic exhibits 
will be the actual timing equipment 
used on the 1132-m.p.h. flight last 
March . by the record-breaking 
Fairey Delta 2. Photos and an 
animated background will show 
how this electronic masterpiece 
kept pace with a machine flying 
faster than the rotation of the 
Earth. 


Tulip grown in prison 


VV HETHER or not you have read 
Alexandre Dumas’ famous 
story, The Black Tulip, I think 


Sheila Shnnd-Gibbs 


you will enjoy it in the new five- 
part serial starting in B B C Chil¬ 
dren’s TV next Tuesday. The 
scene is Holland in the 1670s, 
when William of Orange (later 
William III of England) was seek¬ 
ing war with France against the 
wishes of many of his countrymen. 

Hero of the story is young 
Cornelius van Baerle (played by 
Douglas Wilmer), who is thrown 
into prison on suspicion of trying 
to thwart William’s plans. While 
behind bars he tries to grow the 
most beautiful tulip in the world. 

His mainstay and comfort is the 
jailer’s lovely daughter Rosa 
(played by Sheila Shand-Gibbs), 
who has often appeared in Chil¬ 
dren’s T V, notably in The Gordon 
Honour. 


AMERICAN ORCHESTRA IN BRITAIN 


Music-lovers; in this country will 
soon have a chance to hear one 
of the world’s most famous 
orchestras. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is beginning a European 
tour'at the end of this month. 

The Orchestra opens its tour with 
five concerts at the Edinburgh 
Festival, and | after visiting the 
Continent will ;return to give con¬ 
certs in Leeds | and at London’s 
Royal Festival Hall towards the 
end of September. 

Founded in j 1881, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra claims to be 
one of the oldest in the world, and 
certainly it is second to none in 
importance in the United States. 


In a typical season, from 
October to mid-August, this 
orchestra gives more than 200 
concerts, including nine weeks of 
lighter music at the Boston “Pop” 
concerts and three weeks of free 
open-air performances. 

One of the most - interesting 
annual engagements of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is the Berk¬ 
shire Festival, when it gives six 
weeks of concerts at its summer 
“home” at Tanglewood,’ Mas¬ 
sachusetts. More than 100,000 
people go to hear these concerts, 
while 400 students from all over 
the world attend the orchestra’s 
summer school. 


Doctor in the Arctic 

JJernard Braden usually takes 
comedy parts in radio and 
TV. At 7.30 next Tuesday, how¬ 
ever, wc can hear him in the Home 
Service in the very different role of 
the Arctic Doctor. This is the ex¬ 
citing true story of Braden’s fellow- 
Canadian, Dr. James Moody, who, 
when he qualified as a surgeon in 
1946, became a medical officer in 
the Canadian East Arctic. 

His patients were some 2000 
Eskimos inhabiting 600,000 square 


Bernard Braden 

miles of territory containing two 
hospitals 1000 miles apart. Dr. 
Moody was accompanied by his 
wife and two-year-old daughter. 

In the programme you will hear 
a record of Eskimo children sing¬ 
ing a carol. 

Reporter’s story 

J7]rnest Dudley, the Armchair 
Detective, has written a serial 
for BBC Children's TV called 
Bill Radford, Reporter. It deals 
with the adventures of a young 
newspaperman, and will start 
towards the end of August. I shall 
have more news of Mr. Radford 
and his companions next week. 

Ernest Thomson 


Meal at London Airport 


On his way from Sicily to a zoo 
in San Diego, California, this 
little donkey soon made friends 
with Jill Curran, one of the 
London Airport receptionists. 
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On the way back 

The Comet, the world’s first commercial jet airliner, was 
withdrawn from service in 1954. Now, after two years of 
experiments, the Comet III is carrying out special flight 
tests. In 1958 the Comet IV, a version of the Comet III, 
is due to start in commercial service 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Death of railway pioneer 


AUGUST 12, 1848. CHESTER¬ 
FIELD—At Tapton House, his 
country scat on the outskirts of 
this town, Mr. George Stephenson, 
famous pioneer of railroads, died 
today, aged 67. 

George Stephenson was born in 
humble circumstances, son of a 
poor colliery fireman, at Wylam, 
near Newcastle, yet he rose to be 
one of the world's outstanding 
inventors. 

In his early teens he looked 
after cows. At 15 he was earning 
12s. a week as fireman at Throck- 
Iey Bridge Colliery, but did not 
learn to read and write till he went 
to a night school in his eighteenth 
year. 

But all-the time he was study¬ 
ing everything mechanical, and 
earned extra money for his studies 
by mending watches in his spare 
time. When he began work on 
engines at the pit he took them 
apart every week so that he could 
study their construction. ■ 


As engine-wright at Killing- 
worth Colliery, Mr. Stephenson 
turned his inventive genius to 
building a locomotive for the col-> 
liery tram-road, and in 1814 the 
first Stephenson rail-engine pulled 
a load of 30 tons at a speed of 
four miles an hour up a slope. 

From that time railways became 
the business of his life, and in 1821 
he was appointed to superintend 
the construction of the Stockton 
and Darlington railway. 

Five years later he began work 
on the Liverpool and Manchester 
•railway, and entered his famous 
“Rocket” in a competition staged 
to decide what type of engine 
should be used for it. The 
“Rocket,” at 35 miles per hour, 
won the competition and a £500 
prize for ils inventor. 

After that success, and up to the 
time of his retirement to Tapton 
House, Mr. Stephenson built 
railway lines throughout the 
country. 


Romance of Scott memorial 


AUGUST 15, 1846. EDIN¬ 

BURGH—A Gothic spire was un¬ 
veiled today in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, as a national memorial 
to the late Sir Walter Scott. This 
is the end of a story almost as 
romantic as a tale by the great 
writer himself. 

Thirty-odd years ago a young 
apprentice, son of a Midlothian 
shepherd, was tramping along the 
road to his work in Galashiels 
when a coach overtook him and 
stopped. A gentleman leaned out 
and offered the lad a lift. 

The apprentice noticed that this 
traveller, a kindly, talkative gentle¬ 
man, was lame, but not until he 
had been set down in Galashiels 
did he know that it was the great 
author. Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir Walter was to see the boy 


once again, sketching Melrose 
Abbey, and the lad eventually 
established himself as a prominent 
architect. And six years ago he 
was commissioned to design the 
nation’s memorial to the kindly 
man who had given him a lift to 
Galashiels so many years ago. 

The romance has, however, a 
tragic end, for the architect, Mr. 
George Meikle Kemp, did not live 
to see his work completed. He was 
drowned in the Edinburgh canal 
two years ago wfiilc on his way 
home. 

The Monument, 200 feet high, is 
adorned with scores of statues re¬ 
presenting characters in Scott’s 
romances. The principal statue— 
that of Sir Walter himself, with his 
dog Maida at his feet—is carved in 
marble by Sir John Steel 1. 


British capture U S General 


AUGUST 16, 1812. DETROIT 
—The “alliance ” made four days 
ago between Tecumseh, famed 
chieftain of the Shawnee tribe of 
Red Indians, and General Isaac 
Brock, of the British Army in 
America, has resulted in an early 
victory over the United States 
forces. 

In this town today the combined 
army of British soldiers and 
Shawnee warriors from the eastern 
slopes of the Alleghanies defeated 
the United States forces and cap¬ 
tured their general, William Hull. 


In all, 2500 men and 35 guns have 
been surrendered to General Brock. 

Chief Tecumseh decided to join 
forces with the British after the 
American governor, William Henry 
Harrison, had attacked and burned 
the Indian town which Tecumseh 
had hoped to make the capital of 
a confederacy uniting all the Red 
Indians from Canada to Florida. 

. Four days ago the Indian chief 
and General Brock met at Am- 
herstburg and planned today’s 
assault on General Hull's army at 
Detroit- 
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WHERE PLANTS GIVE UP THEIR SECRETS 



Qn the crest of a modest, 
rounded hill in Hertfordshire, 
a mile or so from the county town 
of Hertford, stands the white and 
splendid mansion of Bayfordbury. 
Its foundations were laid in 1759, 
about the time that Wolfe was cap¬ 
turing Quebec. It took three years 
to finish, and then, in 1765, came 
the planting of the four groups of 
cedar trees which now, in fuli mag¬ 
nificence. make a rich black and 
green frame for the house. 

The eighty rooms of Bayford¬ 
bury, home of a single family 
when George III was king, have 
been used since 1949 by the John 
Innes. Horticultural Institution. 
Wonderful .work now goes on day 
by day in what used to be the wine 
cellars, pantries, and storerooms of 
an eighteen-century squire, as well 
as in the wide grounds all round. It 
13 work devoted entirely to greater 
efficiency in the growing of plants 
and in increasing their yield. 

It is easy to say broadly what 
the John Innes Institution does. To 


Fruit flies bred in a bottle for 
research 

explain how the work is done is 
difficult, because what the scientists 
and the gardeners do there is based 
on the science of genetics, a branch 
of biology dealing with the 
characteristics which an offspring 
inherits from its parents. 

Even to understand the language 
they ■ use needs some scientific 
training. 

Nevertheless, it is important to 
know that this kind of work is 


being.done, for .we.are all likely to 
; reap the. benefit of it. We often 
read and hear aboiit the dangers 
of world food-shortage. Anything 
.which improves our prospects of 
producing more food is of concern 
to all of us, whether we realise it 
or not. 

On the other hand, much of the 
work at Bayfordbury is just first- 
rate gardening. There arc 372 acres 
of land, besides 80 acres of woods. 
There is also a splendid group of 
glasshouses with a big soil 
sterilisation shed and a potting 
shed the size of a small factory. 

NEW HAMLET 

In the house itself are various 
departments—a chemistry labora¬ 
tory, cold rooms, photographic 
studios, dark rooms—and in what 
used to be the ballroom is a fine 
library. On approaching the glass¬ 
houses from the main building you 
look across a broad dip of land to 
a new hamlet of sixteen houses 
where the staff live. It is called 
Broadgrcen Wood. 

Scientist and gardener, then, 
work together, and have been 
doing so ever since 1910, when the 
Institution was founded at Merton, 
in Surrey. It was in the early days 
that a scientific study of flower 
colours led to the discovery of 
vital facts about heredity in plants. 
Then came microscope work on 
chromosomes, those tiny bodies 
which are found in the cells of 
living things. This, too, shed more 
light on the secrets of inheritance 
in Nature. 

SPEEDING EVOLUTION 

Such knowledge went utterly 
beyond ordinary ideas of horticul¬ 
ture or gardening. But with it 
dawned an understanding of how 
new species of plants have come 
into existence, and how cultivated 
plants have developed for man’s 
use. Such discoveries showed also 
how to imitate such development, 
or evolution, and hurry it up. 


The 18th-century mansion of Bayfordbury, home of the John Innes Horticultural Institution 


Dr. Dodds, the Director, pointed 
out to me that in other fields of 
knowledge the scientist can take a 
reading of some test he is doing, 
perhaps once an hour or once a 
day; but that horticultural experi¬ 
ments are apt to be much slower, 
because of the slow rate of plant 
growth. Any means of shortening 
the life cycle for experimental pur¬ 
poses arc therefore of immense 
value. 

The scientific work of the John 
Innes Institution is supervised by 
the Agricultural Research Council. 
The scientists arc recruited from 
the Biology Departments of the 
Universities. Many of the assis¬ 
tants arc girls with degrees in 
botany or horticulture who prefer 
this sort of work to teaching. The 
gardeners arc often young men 
who like to put in a couple of years 
here before, perhaps, going on to 
work at Kew. 

Dr. Dodds took me round the 
establishment, and what he showed 
made me want to ask a different 
question every minute. 

We watched an experiment with 


little tomato and lettuce plants to 
find the rate of growth under given 
light conditions. A batch of pots 
for each was being grown under a 
mixture of infra-red and white 
fluorescent light. This gave the 
strange effect of little patches of 
scarlet on the soil at either side of 
each plant. 

ARRESTING GROWTH 

- Then we inspected low-tempera¬ 
ture rooms in the old wine cellars. 
In one of them apple trees were 
in store, and while a fan blew very 
cold air down my right ear, Dr. 
Dodds explained how these trees 
were waiting the arrival of special 
pollen from the United States. 
And it was desired to arrest the 
trees' growth until the scientist in 
charge of this particular experi¬ 
ment was ready to carry on. 

In the glasshouses the main cor¬ 
ridor was lined with splendid 
shrubs from many lands, some in 
full flower. Then we went into 
another house which was a mass 
of freesias, with colour and scent 
that fairly burst upon the senses. In 
fact, scent, as a factor in inheri¬ 


tance, was part of the experiment 
being carried out on them. 

Then we saw a smaller house in 
which two of the staff were in¬ 
vestigating apple tree seedlings 
bred for their resistance to a 
fungus disease called apple scab. 
They had been previously sprayed 
with the spores of the fungus in a 
solution of water, and those which 
had survived this merciless attack 
were being separated from those 
which had become infected. 

These glasshouses were pro¬ 
tected by special nylon netting 
from wandering insects which 
might carry pollen and thus upset 
the experiments. 

No one seems to know quite- 
what prompted John Innes, a Lon¬ 
don merchant, to found this 
institute. Certainly he cannot have 
guessed how its work would 
develop. For even a short visit 
like mine is enough to convince 
one that here, in this gracious 
white house on a Hertfordshire 
hill, they are getting close to the 
innermost secrets of life itself. 

A. V. I. 



Growing plants under neon lighting 


The profusion of flowers in one of the plant breeding houses 



Covering pea shoots with plastic bags 
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DANNY KAYE’S 
NEW FILM 

go much has been done to 
improve the health and 
general well-being of children 
in this country that it is easy 
to forget how much still needs 
to be done for young people 
in other parts of the world. 

The United Nations Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) is 
at work all the time to 
improve their lot, and among 
its great helpers is none other 
than world-famous comedian 
Danny Kaye. 

He has now completed the 
second of two international 
tours on the children’s behalf, 
and each tour has been filmed. 
Of the first, Assignment Chil¬ 
dren, we have already written 
in the CN. Now Danny has 
finished the second and it is 
being edited in New York for 
television. 

The goodwill of heads of 
States has been enlisted by this 
man who makes millions 
laugh. He has paid visits 
to the Sultan of Morocco, 
President Tito, the French 
President, and Sir Anthony 
’ Eden. 

As our Premier walked up 
and down the garden of No. 10 
Downing Street talking to 
Danny, cameras recorded the 
scene for inclusion in the film. 
We can all hope to see them 
together on our own screens at 
home. 

For Danny Kaye the doing; 
for us the viewing, and con¬ 
tinued support of UNICEF. 


NOT A MAN OF KENT 

Tn the village of Crundale, not 
far from Canterbury, is a 
public house called The Man of 
Kent. Now closed after serving 
as grocery, bakery, and butcher’s 
shop as well as village inn, it had 
a signboard depicting William 
the Conqueror’s half-brother 
Bishop Odo. 

Now, Odo became owner of 
much of the county of Kent, but 
having been born in Normandy, 
he was never a “ Man of Kent.” 
That distinction, strictly speak¬ 
ing, belongs only to men born 
east of the River Medway, just 
as that of “Kentish Man” 
belongs to those bom west of the 
Medway. 

It seems, therefore, that for 
many years, a title was being 
claimed for Odo that not even 
the Conqueror could have 
bestowed on him. 


His finest catch 

'This astonishing fishing story 
comes from France. 

An angler slipped on a rock 
and fell into the swiftly flowing 
Doubs river. Downstream, a 
second fisherman saw him 
coming and cast his line so skil¬ 
fully that the hook caught the 
other’s jacket. The stout nylon 
line stood the strain, and the 
rescuer reeled it in until he had 
his “catch ” safe and sound on 
the bank. 

His resourcefulness brought 
the reward not only of perhaps 
saving a man’s life, but having 
a fishing story to crown all fish¬ 
ing stories. 


Just Smiley 


Think on These Tilings 

We read in the Acts of the 
’ ’ Apostles that Peter and 
John were brought before the 
Jewish council. They were 
accused of preaching about the 
resurrection of Jesus, and were 
told that they must not speak or 
teach any more in the name of 
Jesus. Refusing to agree to such 
a demand, Peter and John made 
a bold reply: “We must obey 
God, not man.l’ 

To make such a reply required 
great courage. The members of 
the council were important 
people, but Peter and John were 
not afraid of them; because 
they feared God, they had no 
fear of man. They knew that 
the threats and punishments of 
men can only last a limited time; 
the mercies of God are for ever. 

Our first duty is to God. 
When people try to persuade, 
even bully, us tq do what we 
feel to be wrong, we must stand 
firm, and do what is in accord¬ 
ance with God’s will. 

Like Peter and John we must 
first obey God. O. R. C. 
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Colin Petersen, of Australia, 
has every reason to look happy. 
The photograph was taken on 
his arrival in this country for 
a holiday that was a gift from 
his parents for his work in the 
title role of the film Smiley. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
August 21, 1926 

An American girl of 18, 
Gertrude Ederle, has swum 
the Channel in the record time 
of 14 hours 39 minutes. 

She swam from France to 
England, the first girl to do so, 
beating the records of all the 
five men who had preceded her. 
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OUR HOMELAND 


Seventeenth-century Ashdown House (near Lambourn, 
Berkshire) which has been presented to the National Trust 


THEY SAY ... 

TTvery girl has the key to 
- L/ success in her handbag. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd 

Tf you want to get thin, eat fat. 

Weight loss is most rapid 
with high fat diets. 

Dr. A. Kerwick, London University 

'The United States spends more 
•*- on comic books than, on all 
the text books in elementary and 
high schools. 

F. Edward Herbert , 
V.S. Representative 

T)lay games for fun, but don’t 
make it a religion. 

Dr. A. G. MearnSy lecturer in public 
health, Glasgow University 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. What is the difference be¬ 

tween margarine and 
butter? 

2. Which is the highest 

waterfall in the world? 

3. What is the name given 

to a sailor’s map? 

4. What language is spoken 

in India? 

5. In an ordinary pack of 

playing-cards printed 
for use in the United 
Kingdom, one of the 
Kings is shown in pro¬ 
file. Which is it? 

6. Where is the official 

home of the Prime 
Minister? 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

Co many people take their holi- 
vJ days in August that it is 
thought of as the real summer 
month. Actually it is full of re¬ 
minders of approaching autumn, 
“season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.” 

The blackberries are ripening, 
as well as many other wild fruits, 
and in the orchards the early 
apples and plums are nearly 
ready for picking. Thousands 
of seeds float in the air, from 
dandelion, thistle, ragwort, and 
willow-herb. What were fields 
of oats and barley are in most 
places just stubble, and soon the 
wheat will be cut too. 

Every dry day the whirring or 
clacking of harvesters comes 
loud or soft, according to the 
breeze or whether a thick hedge¬ 
row shuts off the field from the 
country road. C. D. D. 

THOUGHTS OF HOME 

'"Though long the wanderer 
may depart. 

And far his footsteps roam. 

He clasps the closer to his heart 
The image of his home. 

To that loved land, wherever he 
goes. 

His tenderest thoughts are cast, 
And dearer still, through 
absence, grows 
The memory of the past. 

. J. D. Burns 

JUST AN IDEA 
As H. G. Wells wrote: If you 
fell down yesterday, stand up 
today. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

August 19 

Bernard Baruch (1870). 
American statesman. Adviser 
to several U.S. presidents and 
author of a plan for the aboli¬ 
tion of atomic weapons. 

August 20 

Viscount Portman (1903). His 
family was at one time one of 
the largest owners of land in 
London, including a great deal 
of the borough of St. Maryle- 
bone, with Portman Square, 
Bryanston Square, and Bland- 
ford Street. Much of the estate 
has been broken up and the 
country seat, Bryanston, near 
Blandford, Dorset, is now 
Bryanston School. 

August 21 

H.R.H. Princess Margaret 
(1930). The Queen’s only sister, 
she gives unfailing support to 
!H many noble 
ft causes. Early 
|f| in 1955 she 
made an ex- 
tf| tensive tour 
III of the West 
Indies. Next 
month she 
is to tour 
Mauri tius, 
Zanzibar, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya.. 

August 22 

Dorothy Parker (1893). 
American wit and writer for 
many leading American maga¬ 
zines. She is a shrewd critic of 
books and plays. 

August 23 

Sir George Harvie-Watt 
(1903). Lawyer and M.P. Since 
1952 he has been A.D.C. to the 
Queen as he was to her father 
before her, and was Parliamen¬ 
tary Private Secretary to Sir 
Winston Churchill, 1941-1945. 
He devotes much of his time to 
the Territorial Army. 

August 24 

William Wilberforce (1759- 
1833). Leader of the movement 
to abolish slavery. For forty 
years he 
fought f o r 
this cause in 
the House of 
Commons 
and when the 
slave trade 
w as made 
illegal by an 
Act pf 1807 this was acclaimed 
as his personal triumph. He 
died a few days before the Act 
for emancipating all slaves in 
British possessions became Jaw. 

August 25 

Francis Bret Harte. (1839- 
1902). American author of 
“Western ” adventure. As a boy 
he read deeply and later became 
a gold-miner, a schoolmaster, 
and an editor. His fame rests 
on his poems, and in greater 
degree on his short stories, The 
Luck of Roaring Camp prob¬ 
ably being his best-remembered 
work. 
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THE PIED-PIPER 
MYSTERY 



J HAVE just returned from a visit to the city of the Pied Piper, 
writes a correspondent; from Hamelin Town in Bruns¬ 
wick, by famous Hanover city, and a pleasant spot it still is. 

Hanover, I had already discovered, is an almost completely 
rebuilt city since the war, and I wondered if Hamelin would 
be the same. But my fears were groundless. The town still 
has its cobbled, narrow streets and half-timbered old houses; 
and it was not difficult to imagine the children in.Robert 
Browning’s poem pouring, tripping and skipping out of these 
to run merrily after the Pied Piper with shouting and laughter! 


From the same streets and 
houses only a little earlier, you 
will remember, all the rats had run 
after that same curious figure in 
his coat of yellow and red, only to 
plunge into the Weser to perish in 
its waters. 

Not so, however, the children 
(“all the little boys and girls, with 
rosy cheeks and flaxen curls ”). 


In the open-air market 


sider how far the story of the Pied 
Piper might be fact, and how much 
mere fancy. 

Is there, for instance, as much 
historical truth in this famous 
story as there is in our English 
story of Dick Whittington—with or 
without the cat? 

DIFFERENT DATES 
Many German and American 
scholars have studied this ques¬ 
tion. But, to begin with, there is 
difficulty about dates. 

Robert Browning in his poem 
gives the 22nd of July, 1376. But 
on the “Ratcatcher’s House” in 
old Hamelin there is this inscrip¬ 
tion : 

In the year 1284 after Christ’s 

bicfh 

Through Hamelin’s streets were 
led astray 

130 of our children here borne 
By a Piper, and disappeared into 
Koppelberg Hill. 

And this happened on the feast 
day 

Of John and Paul, 

The day of June the 26th. 


They were led alongside the river 
to “Koppelberg Hill,” where 
A wondrous portal opened wide. 
As if a cavern tens suddenly hol¬ 
lowed. 

And the Piper advanced and the 
children followed. 

And when all were in to the very 
last, 

The door in the mountainside 
shut fast . . . 

On the hot summer day when I 
was in Hamelin, the children were 
just coming out of school—hun¬ 
dreds of them. Some were loiter¬ 
ing, as children will, among the 
stalls of the open-air market in 
the tree-lined street. Others were 
streaming into a park where school 
sports were being held that day. 

Making for the riverside, I came 
to the church where some small 
boys were waiting to watch a wed¬ 
ding. Nearby a cherub in stone 
was clutching a fish—a most 
attractive fountain. 

As I drew near the waterside I 
heard music; but not 
the shrill notes of a 
pipe. Just coming in 
to tie up was a splen¬ 
did steamer, tightly 
packed with a merry 
party of holiday¬ 
makers, complete with 
their own brass band. 

Nearby was a Church 
Army canteen and 
club for the British 
Servicemen stationed 
there, appropriately 
named The Pied Piper 
Club. 

It was then that 
I began to con¬ 


Now according to the records of 
Hamelin town there has never 
been any such place as Koppel¬ 
berg Hill, though there is still 
today a straight and narrow street 
called The Street of No Noise, and 
for seven centuries the tradition 
has held good that no parade or 
procession be held there. 

SOLEMN STREET 
This, of course, fits in well 
enough with Browning’s lines: 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last 
retreat, . 

They called it The Pied Piper’s 
Street, 

Where anyone playing on pipe or 
tabor 

Was sure for the future to lose his 
labour . . . 

I personally think that the most 
feasible explanation is that the 
Pied Piper story goes back to a 
mass emigration of young people 
from this German district to 
colonies farther east—the Pied 



17th-century houses and shops in Hantelin 




Danny with the children 

Danny Kaye, with an admiring and amused group of fellow- 
passengers at London Airport. The children were off to 
spend their holidays with their parents in Brazil. 


Piper being, as it were, the recruit¬ 
ing officer of the time. 

Others have seen in the story a 
reference to The Children’s 
Crusade of 1212, when some 50,000 
children from France and Germany 
set out in all innocence to liberate 
the Holy Land from the infidel. 

Again, it is said that in medieval 
days the disease commonly called 
St. Vitus’ Dance sometimes 
reached such proportions that 
whole bands of children would 
wander from town to town seeking 
a shrine of St. Vitus, there to pray 
for deliverance from their afflic¬ 
tion. 

But none of these “explana¬ 
tions ” accounts for, the rats; and 
if ever there was a plague of rats 
in Hamelin the business-minded 
citizens of the thirteenth century 
kept it quiet, for there is no men¬ 
tion of it in their archives. Natur¬ 
ally enough, for many of them 
were millers and would not want 
to advertise the fact that their 
warehouses, barns, and homes had 
been infested with vermin. 


CONDUCTOR AT EIGHT 

Philip Ford is Bristol’s youngest 
conductor. Only eight years, old, 
he recently conducted a percussion 
band at his local cinema. 

He stood on a stool to guide 
some 60 boys and girls from 
Knowle Park Junior Mixed School 
through Handel's March from 
Scipio. 


TRAINS WITH ONLY 
ONE COACH 

Between Buckingham and Ban¬ 
bury runs a 16i-mile branch rail¬ 
way line which for some time has 
been losing £14,000 a year for the 
London Midland Region. 

In an effort to save the line from 
being permanently closed, two 
diesel railcars are being run, 
separately, to maintain a service in 
place of the usual trains. The cars 
are similar to those used on many 
other branch lines, but this is the 
first time they have been used 
singly. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (5) 


PERFORMED EVERY YEAR 

However, the ordinary citizen of 
present-day Hamelin is not worried 
over how much or how little of the 
Pied Piper story is true. The one 
thing they know for sure is that 
the story is a source of income for 
them. Because of it, visitors flock 
there from all over the world. 

Every Sunday in the summer a 
little drama in two acts setting 
forth the story, with children and 
rats, is performed in the town 
square. 

The present-day Piper plays a 
clarinet—not a flute; and he is the 
local postman. The smallest chil¬ 
dren joyfully play the part of the 
rats, and the older ones take the 
parts of the boys and girls who 
were led away. 

There is no Mystery of the Pied 
Piper for any of them. 
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New coats for old 


Out of storage to receive a new coat of paint come six of 
the animals for Blackpool’s famous illuminations. The lights 
are inside the plastic bodies. 


BRITISH EXPEDITION CLIMBS 
MUZTAGH TOWER 


As briefly mentioned in last 
week’s C N, a British expedition has 
succeeded in climbing the Muztagh 
Tower, a 23,890-foot peak in the 
Karakoram Range, on the borders 
of Kashmir and Sinkiang. Led by 
Mr. John Hartog, the party con¬ 
sisted of Mr. J. Davis and Dr. 
T. Patey, and Mr. Joe Brown, the 
noted Manchester climber who 
played an important part in last 
year's conquest of Kanchanganga. 

By Himalayan standards (writes 
a mountaineering expert) the 
Muztagh Tower is fairly small, 
and it is surrounded by peaks 
much higher —peaks which include 
K2, second highest mountain in the 
world. Why, then, was it made the 
subject of the expedition? 

The answer probably lies in the 
formidable shape of the Tower: a 
sheer granite fortress of black rock 
standing out against the white 
snows of its great neighbours. 

Its ascent will undoubtedly have 


seen the most difficult rock-climb¬ 
ing yet attempted in the Himalayas, 
and Brown, an expert cragsman, no 
doubt played an important part in 
the expedition's success. 

The climbers made the final 
assault in pairs on two days, and 
this was such a difficult undertak¬ 
ing that a bivouac was needed on 
each return. Eric Shipton, who 
has explored much of the area, has 
stated that the Muztagh Tower is 
probably more difficult than some 
of the great surrounding peaks. 

Despite this, little is known 
about the mountain at close 
quarters, and the expedition's 
report will make fascinating read¬ 
ing. An interesting sidelight should 
also be cast upon the porters. For 
political reasons Sherpas are not 
welcomed in the Karakoram, but 
the local Hunzas are reputed to be 
great rock-climbers. They will cer¬ 
tainly have had a good testing on 
the Muztagh Tower! 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


AMONG THE BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES 




gT. Tudwal’s is the name of two 
little islands at the north end 
of Cardigan Bay. They are in¬ 
habited only by birds and 
seals, though occasionally they are 
joined by fishermen who set 
lobster-pots around the rocks. But 
not long ago they were visited by 
ten young bird-watchers from the 
Y.M.C.A. and some youth clubs. 
Together with their wardens and a 
Caernarvon naturalist, Mr. J. 
Williams, they made a three-day 
bird survey of the islands. Land¬ 
ing in a rough sea, it took them 
2-5- hours to get all their camp kit 
ashore by rowing boat from their 
anchored trawler, and then they 
had to carry it up an 80-foot cliff. 

Among the many interesting 
birds they saw were the black 
guillemot (not previously recorded 
on the islands), as well as shear¬ 
waters, some crows, a skua over 
the sea, and numbers of nesting 
kittiwakes, razorbills, guillemots, 
gulls, and cormorants. 

Owing to bursting a drum of 
water when climbing the cliff, the 
party nearly ran out of drinking 
water, but fortunately a morning 
of heavy rain enabled them to col¬ 
lect enough in their oilskins and 


Kittiwakes on nests among the 


groundsheets for the 
rest of their stay. The 
boys were split into 
three parties, and 
each made a mid¬ 
night watch for 
petrels and shear¬ 
waters, and finally 
wrote a report of 
their weekend. Some 
boys went on a rock- 
climbing course be¬ 
fore the expedition. 

Brown rats, the worst 
enemies of the sea¬ 
birds, were found alt 
over the island, and 
in the sea-caves were 
several seals with 
young calves. A num¬ 
ber of wild rabbits, ■ 
mostly black and grey, were also 
found. 

Other interesting items of bird 
news this summer were the nesting 
of the Montagu's harrier near 
Masham, in Yorkshire, as well as 
in Anglesey, the kite in the Welsh 
valleys of the Towy and the 
Gwcnffrwd, and a wren which 
built in a swallow’s nest near Pen¬ 
rith. In Derbyshire a curlew was 
seen to drive off a cow that was 
grazing too near to its nest in a 
field near Ashbourne; 
it hammered away 
with its wings and 
beak at the cow’s face 
until the cow ulti¬ 
mately had to retire. 
The curlew had a nest 
.with three eggs which 
she hatched three days 
later, and the young¬ 
sters got away safely. 
The watcher was the 
chief constable. 

The annual migra¬ 
tion of moths and 
butterflies to Britain 
from the Continent is 
recorded by many 
people interested in 
insect life, and the in¬ 
formation is then filed 
at Rothamsted Experi- 
rocks mental Station. 


These razorbills seem to have quarrelled 


I Painted Lady butterflies from the 
edge of the North African desert 
began to arrive along the Sussex 
coast towards the end of May; then, 
spreading through Kent, Essex, 
and Dorset, they reached Devon 
and Durham by June. On 
June 10 they were seen in 
Derbyshire, and later in the month 
naturalists reported their arrival 
on the Lleyn peninsula of north¬ 
west Wales. Early in July large 
flights of these brilliant butterflies 
were passing up Cardigan Bay. 

The Silver Y, the most migratory 
of Continental moths, reached 
Cornwall by May 15 and Durham 
by June 1. A rare Camberwell 
Beauty, which crosses the North 
Sea from Baltic regions, was found 
at York, but it is thought to have 
hibernated here during the winter. 

On the west we are sometimes 
visited by a big American butter¬ 
fly, the Monarch or Black-Veined 
Brown. Naturalists sometimes fly 
kites or balloons from ships in the 
North Sea. attaching nets to them 
to catch any flies or butterflies that 
are migrating. Even at 500 feet a 
surprisingly large amount of small 
insect life crosses the North Sea 
drifting with the wind. Many 
ladybird beetles - and greenfly 
reach our shores in this way. 

E. II. 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA—new picture-story of a great Antarctic explorer (12) 



Shackleton, Worsley, and Crean set out on 
their attempt to cross the uncharted 
mountains of South Georgia and reach the 
whaling station, only some 20 miles away. 
For 28 hours, guided by compass, they 
climbed rocky heights, slogged through deep 
snow, and made perilous descents until they 
heard sweet music ” in the distance— 
the factory whistle of the whaling station! 


When at last they reached the station, the first 
civilisation they had seen for 18 months, an old 
man they met was too horrified by their appearance 
to speak, and two lads ran away ! Their clothes 
were in rags, their faces begrimed, and their beards 
matted. But they soon found the station manager, 
Mr. Sorlle, who could speak English, and knew who 
they were. Excitedly he welcomed them and gave 
them a hearty meal. 


Mr. Sorlle provided baths and clean clothes 
for the explorers, and a steam whaler went 
to fetch the three men from the other side 
of the island. Shackleton now heard that 
his other ship, the Aurora, which was to 
have met him after he had crossed Ant¬ 
arctica, had been badly damaged, and 
obliged to, go to New Zealand, leaving ten 
explorers on Ross Island. 


Shackleton now had two tasks : the first, to 
rescue his 22 men from' Elephant Island ; the 
second, to go to Ross Island on the other side 
of the Antarctic and pick up his party there. 
He left for Elephant Island in a whaling ship 
with a crew of eager volunteers commanded by 
Captain Thom. But when the little steamer 
was about 70 miles from the Island sh ; met pack 
ice, in which the skipper dared not risk his ship. 


Where can Shackleton find a shin to rescue the Elephant Island men ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


■ Jennings and Darbishirc find 
Atkinson’s guinea pig in Mr. 
Wilkins' room and take it to the 
attic. There they accidentally 
become trapped, and try to attract 
attention by suspending a bird cage 
Iran the attic window. Mean¬ 
while, Mr. Wilkins, finding the 
guinea pig has vanished, tries to 
explain matters to Atkinson’s 
grandmother. 

12. The Iasi of F. J. Saunders 

Tf Mr. Wilkins had not been so 
agitated about the fate of the 
missing pet, his efforts to explain 
matters to Mrs. Atkinson might 
have been more successful. As it 
was, his garbled apologies were so 
obscure that she had not the 
faintest idea of what he was talk¬ 
ing about. 

"Please come to the point, Mr. 
Wilkins. What is it you're trying 
to tell me?” she said. 

“Well, it’s like this. I'm afraid 
you must be prepared for an un¬ 
expected shock.” 

The warning was apt. The un¬ 
expected shock occurred so sud¬ 
denly that everybody in the room 
was startled into speechless sur¬ 
prise. For even as Mr. Wilkins 
finished his sentence there came a 
tapping upon the window. Wheel¬ 
ing round, they savv a big parrot 
cage swinging in space beyond the 
glass, bumping against the pane 
■with a slow and steady rhythm. 
Knock, knock, knock! Pause. 
Knock, knock, knock! 

Mr. Wilkins was the first to re¬ 
cover the power of speech. 

“I—I—— Corwutnph!” he 

spluttered. "Who on earth- 

Goodness gracious! What is going 
on up there?” 

Discovery 

With a muttered apology to the 
visitor, the master rushed out of 
Inc sick bay like a Rugger forward 
breaking loose from the scrum, 
and a few moments later a sound 
b'kc a squad of infantry marking 
time in Army boots announced 
that Mr. Wilkins w'as pounding up 
the stairs to the top floor two at a 
time. 

“Who is in this room?” he de¬ 
manded angrily as he approached 
the attic door. 

“Please, sir, it's us—Jennings 
and Darbishire, sir,” came from 
within. 

. Jennings and - Darbishire—it 
would be! 

“Open the door at once!” 

“We can’t, sir. We're marooned. 
The knob’s fallen out into the 
passage on your side, sir.” 

A downward glance proved this 
to be correct. With bad grace Mr. 
Wilkins picked up the knob and 
inserted the spindle in the lock. 

- “Whsrj arc you two boys doing 
in the attic?” he barked angrily as 
the door swung open. 

“Trying to get out, sir.” 


“But what did you go in for, in 
the first place?” 

Jennings looked down at the 
toes of his shoes. 

“Well, you see, sir, you told us 
to report to you.” 

“ You didn’t expect to find me up 
here, did you?” 

“Oh, no, sir! Only matron’s cat 
w'as stalking about downstairs, you 
see, so we came up here to get the 
bird cage, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ eyebrows shot up 
like window blinds. 



Wheeling round, they saw a big 
parrot cage swinging in space. 

“ You mean to tell me you were 
going to put matron’s cat in a bird 
cage?” 

"Oh, no, sir,” Jennings assured 
him. 

Really, if Mr. Wilkins persisted 
in asking such awkward questions 
there would be nothing for it but 
to tell him the whole truth. 

Sorrowfully he began: 

"Well, sir, you know there’s a 
rule about not keeping pets-” 

The words seemed to affect Mr. 
Wilkins strangely. Would he ever 
get to the root of this extra¬ 
ordinary muddle? 

He glared angrily down at Jen¬ 
nings stumbling through his long- 
winded explanation; and as he did 
so he noticed a curious thing. The 
boy's blazer pocket was bulging— 
and the bulge was moving! 

“Jennings! What have you got 
in your pocket?” he demanded. 

Explanation 

“Only this, sir,” Jennings re¬ 
plied, as he produced a wriggling, 
furry bundle for the master’s 
inspection. 

“The guinea pig!” The words 
came in a shout. “But—but—what 
are you doing with it? How did it 
get in your pocket?” 

“I just put it there for the time 
being. After we finished tapping 
on the window, I was going to put 
my guinea pig in the cage, sir.” 

“ Your guinea pig!” Mr. Wilkins 
retorted sharply. “It’s my guinea 
pig! I’ve been looking after it for 
Atkinson’s grandmother.” 

The boys stared at him in 


puzzled wonder. Suddenly a small 
part of the puzzle clicked into' 
place like a jigsaw in Darbishirc’s 
brain. 

“Oh, so that's what you wanted 
those cabbage leaves for!” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Well, of course it was! You 
don't imagine I wanted to eat them 
myself, do you?” 

“Well, we did rather wonder, 
sir.” 

“Doh! Of all the trumpery 
tomfoolery!” But this was not the 
time for a detailed discussion as to 
how and why the misunderstand¬ 
ing had arisen. For the moment 
it was enough that the missing pet 
had reappeared in time to be given 
back to its rightful owner. 

“Put that animal in the parrot 
cage, Jennings. It will do for Mrs. 
Atkinson to take it home in,” Mr. 
Wilkins ordered. “And as for you 
two boys, you can report to me at 
the end of the lesson. It’s time you 
were taught to behave in a respon¬ 
sible fashion!” 

When the boys had scurried off 
to their classroom, Mr. Wilkins re¬ 
turned to the sick bay carrying 
F. J. Saunders in the bird cage. 
Even though he would not now 
have to apologise to Mrs. Atkin¬ 
son, he was still feeling somewhat 
perturbed. Thanks to Jennings, he 
had had a very trying and nerve- 
wracking half-hour. 

Disappointment 

By the time Mrs. Atkinson had 
taken her leave the first lesson of 
the afternoon was drawing to its 
close. Mr. Wilkins reached his 
classroom to find that less. than 
ten minutes remained in which to 
impart to Form III a few facts 
about the reign of Edward I. 

He wasted no time. While ktill 
some ten yards from the open door 
of the classroom he boomed out 
his instructions to the earnest 
seekers after knowledge awaiting 
his arrival. 

“Hurry up, you boys. Open 
your history text books at chapter 
nine. Quickly, pow, we’ve got a 
lot of work to get through.” 

Form III 1ul-tiiUed in disap¬ 
pointment. Since Mr. Carter had 
looked in to return their history 
books nearly half an hour before, 
no master had appeared to take 
charge of the Form. Hopes had 
run high that the whole lesson 
might be spent in the blissful state 
of freedom. 

Interruptions 

But now, it seemed, their brief 
respite was over, and they shuffled 
in their seats and thumbed their 
way vaguely through the pages of 
their history books. 

“Have you all got the place?” 
Mr. Wilkins demanded loudly. 
“Chapter nine. Right, then. Start 
reading.” 

“Please, sir, which chapter is 
it, sir?” asked Temple, in a dull, 
far-away voice. 

“Chapter nine.” 

“Chapter nine, sir?” 

“You heard what I said!” 

“I just wanted to make sure, 
sir.” 

“Right. Now this chapter tells 
us-” 

Venables’ hand shot towards the 
ceiling. 

“Excuse me, sir. Which chapter 
did you say it was?” 


“Why don't you. silly little boys 
listen? I've already told you the 
chapter'four times.” 

“Sorry, sir.” 

When at last everybody had 
found .the place, Mr. Wilkins 
began. 

“Now this chapter tells us about 
the reign of Edward I, 1272—1307, 
who was the first king to hold a 
proper Parliament and-” 

At that point the bell rang for 
the end of the period. Form III 
was delighted, but Mr. Wilkins was 
annoyed that so little had been 
accomplished. It was all the fault 
of those silly little boys for delay¬ 
ing him with that stupid nonsense 
in the attic! 

Punishment 

Jennings raised his hand. 

“Please, sir, you said we were 
to report to you at the end of, the 
lesson.” 

“I certainly did!” snapped Mr. 
Wilkins. “I’ve just about had 
enough of you and Darbishire. For 
the past week you’ve consistently 
caused an endless amount of 
trouble with your irresponsible 
behaviour and disobedience. You’ll 
both be ‘ off tuck ’ for a fortnight, 
and you can take a stripe against 
your House conduct books.” 

His eye fell upon the history 
book open on the desk before him. 


“And, in addition, you will copy 
out, in your best handwriting, the 
first-six pages of chapter nine in 
your history book. Start immedi¬ 
ately after school and bring the 
work to me on Friday.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Darbishire 
obediently, but Jennings raised his 
hand once more. . 

“Please, sir, 1 haven’t got a nib,” 
he complained.' 

“Silence, boy!” the master 
thundered. A wave of indignation 
swept over him and his complexion 
turned three shades pinker. If the 
boy imagined he could postpone or 
minimise his punishment by put¬ 
ting forward some ridiculous ex¬ 
cuse he would,find that his fool¬ 
hardiness would have exactly the 
opposite effect. 

“Very well, Jennings. Since you 
have no nib, you can learn the six 
pages instead!” 

Jennings was appalled. 

“Oh, sir! Learn them by heart, 
sir! All of it, sir?” 

“That’s what I said. Word per¬ 
fect.” 

“But, sir! Six whole pages, sir! 
It’ll take me every bit of my spare 
time, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins smiled. • 

“That,” he said, ' in satisfied 
tones, “is the vvhole point of set¬ 
ting you the punishment!” 

To be continued 
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SEEING A CANDLE 
2i MILES AWAY 

A big new telescope at an 
observatory in the Soviet Republic 
of Kazakh is so powerful that it 
can be used to take a photograph 
of. a lighted candle 2| miles away. 

The observatory is in the foot¬ 
hills of the Ala-Tau mountains 
just outside the Kazakh capital of 
Alma-Ata. Being 4750 feet above 
sea level, it has the advantage of 
clear air and many cloudless nights. 

COURTESY DRIVER 

An engine driver backed his 
train out of Ilkeston Station, 
Derbyshire, the other day so that 
a lady’s shoe which had slipped 
beneath the carriages could be 
retrieved. 


How was the 
Fairey Delta li 
record-breaking 
run timed ? 


How does an 
“Electronic 
Brain” work? 


What is an 
Oscilloscope? 
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story of radio and television, to see your favourite stars in action, to 
get a glimpse of the electronic wonders of the future. 
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Electronics Industry, about tho wonderful, exciting work it does, 
about tho opportunities it offers to young people. Ask for the 
* Careers in Electronics ’ Display. 

radio show 

EARLS COURT 

AUGUST 22 to SEPTEMBER 1 | 11 d.m. to 10 p.m. 
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For young artists 
and writers 

More than 35,000 drawings and 
essays from 57 countries were re¬ 
ceived for last year’s Children’s 
Competition run by Shankar’s 
Weekly of New Delhi, India. This 
year two gold medals and over 300 
prizes are offered. 

In the six competitions already 
held, British children have won 
six of Prime Minister Nehru’s 
special prizes. 

Young people entering this 
world-wide contest must have been 
born after December 31, 1940. 
More information can be obtained 
from: Information Service of 
India, India House, Aldwych, 
London, VV.C.2. 



SPORTS SHORTS 


The British team at the forthcom¬ 
ing Olympics at Melbourne 
will be one of the four largest 
parties, with Australia, America, 
and Russia. It is hoped to send 
225 men and women competitors 
to the Games. 

Pride of Wales 

"'When 15-year-o!d Carl Chisnall, 
of Radnor Road Secondary 
School, Cardiff, won the Welsh 
Boys’ hurdles, long jump, and hop, 
step, and jump in the A.A.A. 
Championships at Newport, he set 
the seal on his 
claim to be un¬ 
disputed “Boy 
Athlete of the 
Year” in Wales. 

At the 
Glamorgan 
Secondary 
Schools* Cham¬ 
pionships in 
May, he ran the 75 yards Junior 
hurdles in 10.5 seconds. Since then 
he has carried all before him in 
Wales. 

It may be Carl's success which 
has spurred his schoolmates to 
greater efforts, for hitherto Radnor 
Road School was almost unknown 
in Glamorgan athletics. This year 
the boys have shone in all the 
meetings in which they have com¬ 
peted. 

,Jimmy Langley, the Brighton 
full-back, began to collect 
cigarette cards when he was a 
schoolboy. During his recent 
travels in South Africa with the 
F.A touring team, he managed to 
get more than 2000 new ones to 
add to his sets. Another interest¬ 
ing find which he will be testing 
this season was a pair of German 
Soccer boots with screw-in studs 
of various sizes to suit ground con¬ 
ditions. Although used on the 
Continent for several seasons, this 
type of boot has only recently 
been introduced to Britain. 

Still jumping 

A H a schoolgirl of 16, Mrs. 

Dorothy Tyler won a silver 
medal in the 1936 Olympic Games 
high jump. Twenty years later 
Mrs. Tyler may set up a record by 
competing in her fourth Games, 
and she must certainly be con¬ 
sidered, for recently she equalled 
the Olympic qualifying standard of 
5 feet 5 inches. 

JTor the 58th time since 1888, 
the Football League season 
opens again on Saturday. One of 
the most attractive matches in the 
First Division will be at Old Traf- 
ford, between Manchester United, 
last season’s champions, and Birm¬ 
ingham City, who were beaten in 
the Cup Final at Wembley. 

J)onald Campbell, holder of the 
world water speed record of 
216,2 m.p.h., hopes to attack his 
record next month in the Lake 
District. Since achieving the record 
speed at Nevada last November, 
Donald Campbell and his 
mechanics have been considerably 
modifying his boat. Bluebird, in 
readiness for a speed of 250 m.p.h. 


JJuth Porter, of Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol, won the 36- 
hole final in the South Western 
Women’s Golf Championship at 
her first attempt. Only 17, the 
youngest ever to win this cham¬ 
pionship, Ruth is perhaps the out¬ 
standing young golfer in the West 
Country today. Her ambition? 
“To play for Britain in the Curtis 
Cup one day.” At the moment 
Ruth has no plans for the future— 
outside golf. 

“It is such a rewarding game,” 
she comments. 

Rational coach, Geoff Dyson, 
will be watching closely the 
performances of 19-year-old black¬ 
smith A. Rowe. Though he is still 
a junior, he won the Northern 
Senior weight-putting champion¬ 
ship in only his first year of serious 
competition. 

Recently he put the senior shot 
49 feet 10 inches. Only three 
British athletes have ever thrown 
over 50 feet. 


Working holiday 



Karen Frohncr, the Austrian 
junior figure skating champion, 
recently spent a holiday in 
London. Watched by the famous 
coach, Arnold Gerschwiler, she 
spent a great deal of time train¬ 
ing for the Austrian Senior 
Championships at Vienna later 
this year. 

]J£iciiael Stewart, the England 
amateur footballer, had high 
hopes of travelling to Melbourne 
as part of our Olympic Soccer 
team. Now he has been ruled in¬ 
eligible. Mike is a professional 
cricketer with Surrey, and no one 
who has earned money in any type 
of sport can take part in the 
Olympic Games. 

In a new role 

Jt was Matthews’ day at the 
South Shore Lawn Tennis 
Club, Blackpool, when the finals 
were held recently. Before turning 
his attention to the Soccer season, 
Stanley Matthews won the men’s 
handicap singles and doubles' 
titles; daughter Jean won the 
women’s doubles; and Stanley 
junior carried off the junior boys’ 
and under-15 boys’ trophies. 

JJarold Abrahams has waited 32 
years for his English native 
long jump record to be beaten. The 
man who set up new figures of 24 
feet 3 inches was Roy Cruttenden, 
of Polytechnic Harriers. 
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. More trophies 



Two more trophies for the huge 
collection of -Jean Wilshee, 
Britain’s champion sculler. A 
member of the Alpha Women’s 
Rowing Club at Barnes, Surrey, 
she won several events at a recent 
regatta at Putney. 

Jam jar contribution 

The girls of Hope Park County 
Secondary School, at Prestvvich, 
Manchester, have contributed 
more than £25 to the British 
Olympic Appeal Fund. The money 
was raised by the girls by the sale 
of 12,348 jam jars which they col¬ 
lected. 

The Australian cricketers visit 
Southend this weekend to 
meet Essex, and no doubt they will 
have pleasant memories of a pre¬ 
vious match at Southchurch Park. 
In 1948 the tourists set up a record 
by scoring 721 runs in one day. 

Youngest ever? 

gvEN Coomer, an Australian 
schoolboy, who is only 15, 
may become the youngest com¬ 
petitor ever to appear in an 
Olympic modern pentathlon. He 
takes part in the Australian cham¬ 
pionships next month, and his 
coaches consider that he has a 
great chance of selection for the 
Olympics. 

Qne of the youngest oarsmen 
chosen for Britain’s potential 
Olympic team is 19-year-old David 
Huggins, who is doing his National 
Service in the R.A.F. David is 



also among the eleven oarsmen 
chosen to represent Britain in the 
European, Championships in Yugo¬ 
slavia at the end of the month. 
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ZOO NEWS 


PRUDENCE IS A POPULAR PET 
Llama with an inquiring nose 



Just their luck 

Anthony Ghilchik and Roger van Noorden of Highgate went 
to the London Zoo and asked if they could help in any way. 
Much to their delight—and surprise—they were given the 
job of washing Rusty the elephant. 

STAMP NEWS 


A vol NG llama bom last winter 
in a Whipsnade paddock has 
become the “star” pet at the new 
Children's Zoo there. She is seven- 
month-old Prudence. 

Born during ^ blizzard, Prudence 
was seen to be in difficulties, so she 
was rescued by keepers and turned 
oyer to the care of the Children’s 
Zoo hostesses. They succeeded so 



Mr. Tong, superintendent at the 
Whipsnade Zoo, has a word with 
Prudence. 


well with the baby llama that 
Prudence is now almost a family 
pet. She wanders freely around 
the enclosure, makes friends with 
all visitors, and, like most of her 
kind, has a very inquisitive nature. 

“She is extraordinarily quick to 
recognise a food-bag or basket, 
and never fails to nose into it if 


it should be left unguarded for a 
moment,” said Mr. E. H. Tong, the 
superintendent. "But she is a nice 
quiet animal, and so used to 
visitors that we shall probably 
keep her permanently in the 
Children’s Zoo.” 

The stock at Whipsnade has 
recently been increased by the 
arrival from Buenos Aires of 15 
flamingoes—bringing the flock there 
up to 35—and four Patagonian 
cavies, small pampas hares. One 
of the hares was nearly lost within 
a few hours of arrival, for during 
its first night in the zoo park it 
jumped out of its enclosure and 
disappeared. 

SUN-LOVERS 

“The jump was no mean feat 
for so small an animal,” said Mr. 
Tong, “for it had to clear a double 
fence, and one of the barriers is 
three feet high. However, the 
animal was found next morning 
and rounded up without trouble. 

“These pampas hares are the 
first of their kind we have had 
here since -the war, and we hope 
they will soon become great 
favourites. When tame, they sit 
up like hares and allow themselves 
to be stroked and petted. Once 
they are used to humans, they will 
often not even move when people 
approach them, and you could 
easily trip over.them. 


“They arc great sun-lovers, and 
often when the light is so strong 
that other animals instinctively 
seek the shade, these cavies lie 
down in the hottest places they can 
find.” 

Whipsnade has done so well 
with its Pere David's deer—a rare 
oriental species—that a new 30- 
acre paddock will shortly be made 
available to the present herd of 
about two dozen animals. These 
deer are proving extremely useful 
for “barter” arrangements with 
other menageries all over the 
world. 

A recent case in point was 
the receipt, from the Cologne Zoo, 
of a pair of Cape hunting dogs 
and two white peafowl, sent in ex¬ 
change for a Pere David’s stag bred 
at Whipsnade. 

A GROWING HERD 

“We are breeding Pere David’s 
on an increasing scale, and now 
have every hope of establishing a 
sizeable herd here permanently,” 
said Mr. Tong. “They do particu¬ 
larly well at Whipsnade because 
they are a meadow deer requiring a 
high percentage of fresh greenstuff 
in their diet, which we are well 
able to give them. 

“Since the war we have sent 
examples of these animals to zoos 
all over the world.” 

Craven Hill 


N new Brazilian stamp honours 
her 100 years old fire brigade. 


r J'ms year’s New Zealand's Health 
Stamps will be on sale from 
the end of September. As last year, 



there will be three values, one of 
them being shown' here. 


'J'he founding of the old Char¬ 
tered Company of North 
Borneo 75 years ago is to be the 
subject of a set of four new Borneo 
stamps. 

A.N error on East Germany’s 
stamps marking the 100th 
anniversary of Schumann's death 
led to their withdrawal within a 
few days of issue. They showed 
what was supposed to be one of 
his works, but was actually a poem 
by Goethe set to music by 
Schubert! 

'J'he Netherlands have issued live 
stamps with a surtax which 
will be used to send their Olympic 
| team to Melbourne. 
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IN THE DARK 

A traveller was telling a Cock¬ 
ney that London was the fog¬ 
giest place he had ever been to. 

“Oh,” replied the Cockney, 
“I’ve been to a much foggier 
place.” 

“Where is that?” 

“ I don’t know. It was so foggy 
I couldn’t see.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

crayfish, as he lurks beside a 
boulder in the water. He is 
greenish-brown in colour and 
looks very much like a lobster, 
though he is 
only about a 
third of the 
lobster’s size. 

The cray¬ 
fish’s jointed 
limbs are used for all manner of 
purposes. These include swim¬ 
ming. walking, smelling, and feel¬ 
ing. They shut up and lie close 
to the body, like living pocket- 
knives. Crayfish live on snails, 
frogs, insects, and carrion. 



NOT TO BLAME 
“ Your hair is getting a little thin, 
sir,” said the barber. “Ever 
used our hair restorer?” 

“Yes, but don't worry. It’s 
something else that’s making me 
lose my hair.” 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 

M y first is in study, blit not in 

school; 

My next is in instrument, not in 
tool; 

My third can be found in the news 
every day. 

And my next, in the garden where 
I like to play. 

My fifth is in everything I can see. 
And my last is in strength and in 
bravery. 

My whole is important, I know I 
can claim; 

I have it each day, and know you 
have the same. 

Answer in column 5 

PERHAPS NOT 

r UnE angler was telling one of his 
usual yarns. “This one l lost,” 
he said, “was colossal. I’ve never 
seen such a fish.” 

“No,” agreed his listener, “I 
don’t suppose you have.” 


JACKO GIVES ADOLPHUS NO PEACE 


WHERE ARE YOU ? 

TThe names of six well-known structures and places can be found by 
1 correctly pairing the clues below. 


Answers in column 5 

TZ 



JUNGLE JINGLE 
JHE buffalo's temper is short. 
Anil good manners lie's never 
been taught. 

If you say to him, “Why?" 

He will only reply. 

With a swish of his tail and a 
snort. 

BEDTIME TALE 


NOT VEKY MODERN 
Jt was her first visit to the 
museum. “ What is that?” she 
asked, pointing to a figure in a 
case. 

“That is an Egyptian mummy.” 

“Ooh. I’m glad that my mummy 
isn't like that.” 


ROVER IS TOO KEEN 


Waking along the beach with 
Rover at his heels, Billy saw 
a Punch and Judy show. 

“ 1 must watch this,” he thought, 
and, joining the other children 
gathered round the covered stage, 
he was soon laughing merrily at 
the antics of Punch as he waved 
his stick about and shouted in his 
hoarse, funny voice. 

On one side of the stage sat a 
little white dog with a ribbon 
round its neck and a clown’s hat 
on its head. The dog sat quietly 
until catching sight of Rover. Then 
it gave a bark. 

Rover answered with a bark, and 
before you could say Punch and 
Judy the two dogs were barking 
away at each- other and drowning 
the sound of Punch’s voice. 
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ALL ROUND PUZZLE 

A - ROUND. ■ A round¬ 


about. 

THE ROUND 


In 


Adolphus quietly slipped away from the family with a book under his arm, 
murmuring as lie went : “ I feel like having a peaceful afternoon.” lie 

found a quiet corner under the cliff and settled down in a deckchair. It 
was a good book and Adolphus teas soon lost to the world. Thus it was he 
failed to hear the muffled giggles of Jacko and Chimp, though he was painfully 
aware of them all of a sadden. The scamps had lowered an enormous crab 
on to his lap ! Adolphus was most put out, but nothing like so much as 
Jacko and Chimp when he gave chase 1 


The children laughed more than 
ever. They thought it was part of 
the show. Then more and more 
people came along to see what the 
noise was all about. 

Then the Punch and Judy man 
came from behind his covered 
stage. He looked angry until he 
saw the crowd and the pennies 
being put m his hat. 

When the people had all gone 
Billy went to say how sorry he was. 

“Sorry!” laughed the man. 
“You did me a good turn. I've 
never had such a big crowd and 
so much money. And just for 
that, I’ll show you how to work 
Punch and Judy yourself.” 

So after that Billy always took 
Rover with him to watch the show 
on the sands. 


POINTLESS 

'I'hk motorist was lost. “Why 
not stop and ask someone 
where we are?” suggested his 
passenger. 

“What's the point? In ten 
minutes we shall be miles away.” 

TROUBLE WITH THE CLOCK 

Qalls mother: “Why, it’s nearly 
eight! 

For shame! Get up or you’ll be 
late.” 

But Johnny Sleepyhead moans; 
“Oh, 

That clock is much too fast, I 
know!” 

And when at noon lie lingers 
round 

Until the dinner bell shall sound. 
He says: “Oh dear, it seems to me 
That clock's as slow as it can be!” 
But when at night someone de¬ 
clares : 

“Come. Johnny, run along up¬ 
stairs. 

Just see, your bedtime hour is 
past! ” , 

This Johnny vows: “That dock is 
fast!” 

Now what a funny clock, indeed, 
To go with such erratic speed. 
Would you another dock employ, 
Or would you regulate the boy? 

NOT WHAT HE MEANT 
JPather visited his son’s school 
and asked: “Is my boy really 
trying?” 

“Yes. very,” came the teacher’s 
resigned reply. 

WHAT AM I ? 

J am often taken by Important 
people. Behead me and I am 
a beautiful covering. Behead me 
once more and 1 am necessary for 

existence. Answer in column 5 


In 


OTHER WORLDS 
the evening Mars is in the 
south-east and Saturn is in the 
south-west. In 
the ■ morning 
Venus is in the 
east and Mars 
is in tKe south. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at nine o’clock on Wednes¬ 
day evening. August 15. 




GARDEN PUZZLE 
Hidden on the wings are the 
names of 14 garden insects. 
Can you find them? 

Answers in column 5 

\ WOLYFtfefnoQOTl/uJ 

JJEDm/ & jon q 0/ 


THE REASON 

“A r «iibald Hedgehog,” said 
schoolmaster owl, 

“1 would very much like you to 
state, 

Why it is you arrive at school early 
these days? 

Last term you were frequently 
late.” 

“Since we moved to new quarters,” 
young Archie replied, 

“I hear dozens of bluebells which 
chime; 

And some sweet-smelling plants 
bring me out in the garden 

Each morning to study the thyme.” 


legends of King Arthur. 

ROUND- Nickname, for 

Cromwell’s soldiers. 

- ROUND. A country 

dance. 

THE ROUND - In Ken¬ 

sington Gardens. 

Answers below 

THE LOST SIXPENCE 
When I was running down the 
lane. 

What do you think I found? 

A shining silver sixpence 
Was lying on the ground. 

I thought, “This surely is a 
dream. 

I’ll see- there's no mistake. 

I’ll hold it safely in my hand. 

And keep it till I wake.” 

The morning came, my hand shut 
tight 

Beneath the counterpane; 

But that little silver sixpence 
I shall never see again. 

LONG AND SHORT OF IT 

“It’s very queer,” the baby said, 
“Though everybody knows. 
The.longer grow my little legs, 

The shorter grow my clo’es! ” 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. Margarine is made mainly from vegetable 
oils and fats. Butter is. made entirely 
from milk. 

2. Angel Falls, Venezuela. 3212 feet. 

3. Chart. It shows coastlines and sandbanks, 
buoys, lightships and lighthouses, and is 
doited with figures giving the- depth of 
water. 

4. Hindustani is the language of the Republic 
of India, though 14 other languages are 
recognised. English will continue in use 
for official purposes- until 1963 when 
Hin.lustani will replace it. 

5. The King of Diamonds. ’ ' 

6. Is 1 #. 10 Downing Street, London. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Riddle in Rhyme. Dinner. 

Where are you ? Forth Bridge, F.iffel Tower, 
Suez Canal, Windsor Castle, Table Mountain, 
Black Forest 
Whal am I ? Chair 


Garden puzzle. 
Butterfly', glow¬ 
worm, ladybird, 
midge, spider, ear¬ 
wig, be<\, hawk- 
mo ih, dragonfly, 

mosquito, gnat, 
beetle, wasp, ant. 
AH Round Puzzle. 
Merry - go - round ; 
Table; Heads; 
Sellinger’s ; Pond. 


Last Week’s Answer 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 81-141 years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 

(Dept. C.N. 23), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



This Broc hure 

FREE 


BOW/ Be a real 


COMHM4-PIECB OUTFIT 

f-NO DEPOSIT! 

Includes Free Hat. Dress in a 
“near to life” Davy Crockett 
Ilat, Jacket, Leg Dress, all with 
fringes, and an adjustable belt. 
Our special secret—waterproofed 
material to stand Prairie storms. 
The Hat is real Fur fabric. 
Send 2/6 for post and pack., 
if satis. 5 mthly. payts. 4/6. 
Cash 19/11. Ages 4 to 9 and 
10 to 13. STATE AGE. Davy 
C rockott Tents 21/-, post 1/6. 



BEANO NEW 

U.S.A. OFFICER? 



MADE IN THE 
U.S.A. These are a genuine American issue, 
not to be confused with spurious imitations 
on the market. Real 100% Wool inner zipped 
down the front, with an additional freewater- 
proof outer that will enable you to sleep in 
the open. Owing to a purchase of 20,000 
this genuine brand-new Sleeping Bag kit 
29/11. post 2/6. LISTS. TENTS. TERMS 


IEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. 0N/85) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane. Loughborough Jane., London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.in. Wed. 














































































